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Such was the friendly query put by the Duke of 
A-—— many months subsequent to the scenes 
detailed in our last chapter. 

“It will be finished this week, I hope, your 
Grace,” answered Archie, respectfully. “ Will you 
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do me the honour to glance over the latter part of 
the manuscript ?” 

“ Oh yes, certainly ; and, if it prove as good as 
the commencement, it will do.” Then, after half 
an hour devoted to the perusal, the surprise and 
the praise found simultaneous vent. “ You are a 
wonderful fellow, Campbell! So now, I find by 
these apt quotations that you have added Greek 
to your other attainments: go on and prosper.” 

The book was finished, and the Duke read and 
approved it. It was an original work. “ By the 
translator of ” was the modest designation 
adopted by its author, but it told well. A first- 
rate London bookseller published it ; the reviewers 
gave their fiat in its favour, and learned bodies, 
discovering its merits, speedily bought up a great 
part of the edition. 

“ Well, this is capital !’’exclaimed the kind and 
noble patron of our hero, when he heard the result 
of his second appearance in print; “the folk in 
your own country will know you as the ‘ learned 
young gardener,’ and my own renown will mainly 
depend upon having been your patron.” 

Although Archie blushingly disclaimed the deli- 
cate compliment, yet he could not be wholly in- 
sensible to its influence, and his consequent resolve 
was, that in all particulars of his conduct he 
would strive to prove worthy of such noble friend- 
ship, neither permitting his personal feelings nor 
his literary pursuits to interfere with his strict 
attention to the duties of his situation. 

When he left the “far north” in the previous 
autumn, he had obtained leave from the Duke to 
make a short pause in Glasgow, that he might 
have an opportunity to call on James Muir and 
tell him all his late successes ; a hope, moreover, 
hardly acktiowledged to himself, that he might 
again meet the interesting sister of Mrs. James, 
having mingled with this desire of visiting his 
friend; but in this he was disappointed. Mary 
Barnes was at home, in England, proving herself 
a good daughter, by watching with unwearied 
patience and affection the declining health of a 
widowed mother, and acting the part of a mother 
herself towards three younger brothers; and the 
knowledge of her being thus dutifully employed 
did not diminish the interest with which Archie 
had begun to think of her. 

The letter he had many months subsequently 
received from James Muir, in answer to the one 
he sent him mnouncing his second successful 
attempt at authorship, contained allusions to his 
onialle sister-in-law, which were caleulated to 
strike the chords of sympathy and respect in a 
truly manly breast. James therein incidentally 
detailed her resignation and energy, under the 
double trial of her mother’s death and the pressure 
of straitened circumstances; and Archie, on the 
perusal of this intelligence, began to think deeply 
but hopefully on the means of ameliorating her 
troubles. It occurred to him, that perhaps some- 
thing might be done, through Mr. Morton’s in- 
fluence, for one of the boys. That gentleman had 
already expressed his willingness to forward any 
reasonable wish of his young friend. 

Archie was intending to write to Ellen Morton 
by the next mail, in hopes that his letter might be 
amongst the first to greet her on her arrival at her 
new and far distant home. He was sure her ten- 








der heart would throb with sympathy towards a 
Christian sister in distress. She would speak to | 
her father, and compliance would follow on her 
request for attention to be given to the wishes of 
her faithful friend. 

But in the meantime a new and important 
change awaited our hero; for his noble patron, 
following up his work of kindness, invited him to 
his establishment in the great metropolis, rightly 
judging the latter to be the spot where his abili- 
ties would find ampler scope for their exercise. 

“ My dear Campbell, here is more work for 
you,” one morning broke in the kind voice of 
the Duke ; “ I had promised a paper to the Royal 
Society this month, but really I have not time to 
do justice to the subject they have proposed. Now, 
if you will oblige me by running down to my villa 
at Richmond for a week or ten days, I know that 
you will write this essay as well as, if not better 
than, myself. If it is approved, you shall have the 
credit; if not, I will bear the blame.” 

It was thus that the great Duke of A—— added 
daily to the love and reverence felt for him by his 
young secretary, who had lately made use of his 
opportunities to perfect himself, under the best 
professors, both in ancient and modern languages; | 
and his facility of acquisition was a marvel to | 
them all. 

The essay was written, and approved, and the 
Society’s “ gold medal” was to be awarded thereto. 
The Duke magnanimously confessed the real au- 
thor, had his young friend balloted for as a Fel- 
low, and soon had the gratification of seeing him 
write F.R.S. after his fame, and receive the golden 
tribute to merit. 

It may well be imagined how the kind heart of 
Mr. Baird beat with pleasure at the announcement 
of this new hotiotit thrust upon Archie. 

“ How delighted the Mortons will be at your 
success !” he wrote in reply. ‘‘ I suppose you will 
write by the next mail, and tell them of it. Have 
you heard from any of them since they sailed ?” 

Yes, he had a few weeks previously, when Ellen 
wrote hurriedly by @ vessel which had touched at 
the same intermediate port with themselves, on her 
homeward voyage. She reported herself and 
parents as well and cheerful, and named one or two 
fellow passengéts who had already made themselves 
very agreeable. After repeating her expressions 
of pleasure at Archie's advancement to the post of 
the Duke’s private secretary, of which his last 
letter before they quitted England had informed 
her, she renewed het prognostics that he would 
continue to rise. 

“ But don’t get proud and conceited, Archie,” 
she added warningly ; “ do not forget papa’s lesson 
of poor Monsieur Duval. £F hope you will go and 
see that poor man sometimes, now you are in town. 
Did I tell you that papa had provided for him 
comfortably in a small cottage of his own? I really 
believe I forgot to name it. Well, then, you will 
find him and his faithful wife in the little cottage 
at the gate of our old house at Hampstead, which 
some people would dignify by the name of ‘a 
lodge.’ Papa has let the house on a lease for 
fourteen years, and made it a condition that the 
poor Frenchman should occupy the cottage during 
his lifetime, which, however, he fears will not be a 
long one.” 
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Sa A week afterwards found Archie seated in the | great at finding a packet addressed to him from 
to neat little room of the Hampstead cottage, in| Mr. Morton, inclosing also a letter from his 
her || friendly and familiar conversation with its in- | daughter. He broke the seal of the latter first, 
of '| mates. His knowledge of French enabled him to | and was repaid for this compliment to his earliest 
converse more freely with Pauline than he could | friend by the expressions of enduring friendship 
ant otherwise have done from her imperfect acquaint- | she had therein penned. She told him how happily 
on, | ance with English; for she had always shrunk | they were placed in their new abode, and what 
to || from much intercourse with the uncongenial neigh- | good society they had aiready secured, and that 
tly '| bours around her, and held communion principally | she thought she should soon like the climate, and 
ili- | with her loved though erring husband in their try to feel at home; and then followed the cus- 
|| native tongue. ‘The gentleness of Archie Camp- | tomary sisterly advice to go on his way in patient 
for || bell’s manner, and the kindness of his words, both | labour and manly hope, and to remember all her 
of || contributed to make a grateful and indelible im- | precepts and prognostics. 
yal | pression on her susceptible feelings. He showed,| Archie fancied there was less of playfulness, and 
to '| too, what he felt, a deep respect for her husband’s | more of serious thought than usual, in the style 
ow, || talents; and that in itself was a passport to her of this letter. Something seemed to have cast a 
illa || favour: and Duval himself, when he listened to | shadow over the vivacity of his young friend’s 
hat '| the truthful praises of his young acquaintance on | spirit; and after affixing her signature to her 
ter || his learning and philological acquirements, was usual frankly affectionate conclusion, she added 
the || thereby soothed into enduring his gentle remon- | the proverbially most important part of a lady's 
'| strances at their having been so long devoted to | letter, the perusal of which strengthened his im- 
led || a faulty and improper use. pression that some “change had come o’er the 
his ||  Archie’s visits were frequent to his new ac- | spirit” of her girlhood. The postscript ran thus :— 
his | quaintance, who soon began to look forward to| “1 refer you to papa’s letter for information on 
est | their recurrence with anxiety and pleasure, and in | one particular subject ; and when you have read 
eS 5 a few weeks had learned to regard him as a true | it I ask you, Archie, for old acquaintance sake, to 
to friend. With the delicacy of a truly noble mind, ; pray for God’s blessing on it.” 
the young secretary resolved to make the obliga- | Unfolding Mr. Morton’s letter, Archie may be 
the tions he now conferred upon Duval and his wife | pardoned for skimming its friendly and interest- 
sto. | appear mutual; and therefore he proposed to the | ing contents, until he alighted on a paragraph 
aU former that he should become his pupil in some of | which elucidated the concluding one in Ellen’s 
‘el- those languages with which he himself was as yet | inclosure. He could not resist an audible ex- 
im unacquainted, and in which Duval was a proficient. | clamation as he read it. 
len || This proposal was most gratefully accepted by | ‘“ What is it, Campbell?” asked the Duke, 
Duval, whose physical strength seemed partially | looking up from his own important despatches— 
; of to revive under the stimulus of mental exertion, | “ public or private news that seems to surprise 
ent now directed in a healthy and elevating pursuit. {| you?” 

A few months thus passed away, Archie fulfilling | “ Private, your Grace; but most interesting to 
our his daily duties in the Duke’s employment to the | me. Mr. Morton tells me’of an attachment con- 
vill entire satisfaction of his Grace, and spending many | ceived for his daughter by a gentleman who was 
uve || of his evening hours in the cottage of Duval, | one of their fellow passengers, which is likely to 
‘ || where his cheerful society came like the summer | end in marriage. I only trust that this Mr. 
len || sunbeams across the long dark shadows of the | Poynton may be deserving of my dear young 

at '| poor Frenchman’s former life. The books Duval | friend’s hand and heart, by more solid attractions 
her || had written on scientific subjects, Archie felt sure | than those of his rank and position, which are 
ind || (if revised on certain points) would be of great | certainly very flattering and prosperous.” 
Wo || service as elementary aids, and he therefore soon| “Trust to her parents’ love and watchfulness, 
ves || proposed to undertake that revision himself,assisted | as well as her own good sense and discernment, 
ons by the author’s more correct and perfect acquisi- | for that,’ was the consolatory remark of the Duke, 
; of tion of his native tongue, and that translations | as he called his secretary’s attention to some im- 
ast of them into English should also be begun by | perative official duties. 
ed their joint exertions. When alone, Archie fulfilled Ellen Morton’s 
uld “ Twill bear the expense of printing, my friend,” | wishes that he should ask Heaven's blessing for 
he added, as this doubt in the way of success was | her future happiness; and the answer he returned 
e,” expressed in the flushing cheek and quivering lip | in a few days to her letter, contained all that a 
son of Duval; “ and you shall repay me when con- | loving brother could have said to the sister of his 
nd venient out of the proceeds of the sale.” heart. Had he been of a romantic temperament, 
Vil “ Tres bon ami! good iriend Archie,” cried the | Ellen’s communication might have afforded pain 
mt agitated Pauline, “ you are ver kind; you will | instead of pleasure, as extinguishing certain day- 
uly make mon mari well again ; I shall love you evare, | dreams which, it must be confessed, had occasion- 
vill evare!” and she shed grateful tears over the hand | ally flitted across his fancy. Good sense, and not 
age of their young benefactor. mere sentiment, however, was the characteristic 
ich feature of our hero's mind. 
“a “ Here is a despatch from India, Campbell,” 
for cried the Duke one morning; “no doubt there| Three years had marked their silent footsteps 
the are letters for you from our friends the Mortons; | on the sands of time, and many changes had 
ins open the bag quickly. It is full eight months | swept over the public and private fortunes of 
ea since they left England.” Archie Campbell and his’ noble patron. The 
Archie instantly obeyed, and his pleasure was latter, raised to such pre-eminence in_ his 
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sovereign’s service that he could dispense almost 
unlimited favours to his friends, showed the depth 
and sincerity of his esteem for his lowly-born, self- 
educated clansman, by appointing him to a govern- 
ment situation of trust and responsibility, wherein 
his talents were of the greatest advantage and 
assistance, both to his superiors and subordinates. 
The modesty and self-control of the humble 
gardener, however, still gilded the honours of 
the government official, whilst in the neatly 
furnished house pertaining to his appointment, 
taste and refinement went hand in hand with 
comfort, never trenching upon extravagance nor 
degenerating into meanness. 

The honest, unaffected offer of his hand and 
heart to Mary Barnes, as soon as he conceived 
himself in a position to keep a wife, had been 
lovingly responded to; and Archie had now for 
some months gone home, after the mental labours of 
the day, to taste the sweets of domestic life, and, 
in the society of a virtuous and well-educated 
woman, to be indemnified for frequent contact with 
the selfishness of the world. 

Duval had been dead some months. His ap- 
parent return of strength, under the care and 
nutriment provided by his friends, was but like 
the flickering glare of the candle before it is finally 
extinguished ; but Archie had had the heartfelt 
joy of knowing that those few months of “calm 
delay,” improved by Mr. Baird’s kind and judicious 
instructions and prayers, who had come from 
Scotland on a visit to “his boy,” had been of vital 
importance to the immortal soul of the erring 
man. 

One evening Archie came home with an un- 
usually ruffled brow, and in reply to Mary’s in- 
quiries, said: “I have had news from India, 
Mary, which has much annoyed and distressed 
me. ‘The person next in authority under Mr. 
Morton, and who has acted as his clerk in all 
disbursements of the public money, (for the pay- 
ment of workmen, the purchase of materials, and 
so forth,) has absconded, and not only taken cash 
to a large amount with him, but has so artfully 
laid his plans, that suspicion is cast upon my good 
friend Mr. Morton, as being implicated in and 
cognizant of his fraud and robbery. Poor dear 
Ellen, now some months Mrs. Poynton, has written 
to me, nearly broken-hearted, to know if I can help 
her honoured father to defeat this imputation.” 

“ And can you, Archie ?” asked his wife, eagerly. 

“T will hope so, Mary,” he replied; “ Mr. 
Morton is to arrive by the next vessel, and then 
I shall know how to proceed. Even as it is, we 
shall have an advantage over his accusers, for 
the old adage holds true, ‘forewarned is fore- 
armed.’ ” 

“ Do his wife and daughter return with him ?” 
inquired Mary. 

“Poor Mrs. Morton is dead; her health sunk 
under her first year’s residence in that trying 
climate ; Mrs. Poynton, of course, remains with 
her husband ; so you must help me to pay an old 
debt of gratitude, Mary, to the friends of my 
youth, and supply the place of his daughter to Mr. 
Morton when he arrives.” 

Mary accorded a smiling acquiescence to her 
husband's request, and then required further par- 
ticulars of the expected charge against Mr. Morton, 


and what grounds her husband had for hoping to 
disprove it. 

“Why, it appears from Mrs. Poynton’s letter,” 
resumed Archie, “that this fellow Tutton, who 
has been many years in India, has been playing a 
very deep game. He has kept two sets of books, 
one for presentation to the proper authorities, and 
the other for his private instruction. This latter, 
and some copious memoranda, which he has been 
artful enough to write in Hindostanee, have fortu- 
nately fallen into the hands of Mr. Morton, who is 
bringing them to England immediately, so that I 
hope when I receive them, I may find them of 
great service in exonerating my friend from any 
share in his servant’s duplicity and fraud.” 

“ And can you read and translate Hindostanee, 
Archie?” inquired Mary, with a fresh access of 
respect for the learning of her young husband. 

“ Even so, dear Mary, thanks to poor Duval’s in- 
structions; and never shall I have derived such 
pleasure from the acquisition of any language as this 
eastern one, if I am thereby enabled to clear the 
fame of one of my first and best friends.” 

“But I cannot think why you should have 
wished to learn a language which is of so little 
use in England,” doubtfully interrupted his simple- 
minded little wife. 

Archie smiled. ‘ Perhaps it was an intuitive 
conviction,” said he, “ that I might at some time 
need it, Mary; at any rate, it was the circumstance 
of Mr. Morton and his family having gone to reside 
in that distant land, which is rapidly becoming 
more and more important and interesting to 
Europeans, that first made me anxious to know 
something of its language and literature; and I 
shall doubly rejoice if in this instance I am allowed 
to fulfil the oft-expressed wish of Ellen, in our 
youthful correspondence, that I ‘may turn my 
knowledge to a practical use.’” 

In a few weeks Mr. Morton arrived, and Archie 
Campbell’s house became his home, the gentle 
young wife well fulfilling her husband’s wish of 
welcoming and cheering the respected guest. 

The Duke of A received him with the 
same cordial kindness he had ever shown. “I 
rejoice, Morton,” said he, “ that you have had the 
moral courage to fuce this infamous insinuation 
against your honour and integrity. It will all 
turn out well, depend upon it. Campbell is the 
man to ferret out the truth.” 

And for many weeks the friends laboured in 
concert to disentangle the intricacy in which Tutton 
had artfully involved his accounts. Mr. Morton’s 
own testimony had, of course, great weight with 
Archie, but might not have been sufficient to con- 
vince the officials to whom the case was referred 
for adjustment. The possession of the private 
memorandum book was therefore invaluable, and 
when translated by the patient exertions of Archie, 
was found to contain evidence, strictly corrobora- 
tive of Tutton’s sole guilt and of Mr. Morton’s 
entire freedom from complicity with his nefarious 
transactions. The inquiry, therefore, terminated 
most satisfactorily to Mr. Morton, who received 
a very handsome apology from the head of the 
department in which the investigation had been 
conducted, and an assurance that Lord W—— 
should not only be immediately informed of the 
result of the affair, but that his salary should be 
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raised, if he would do them the favour to return to 


the superintendence of those architectural labours | 


which he had been obliged to quit so abruptly. 

The Duke’s congratulations were warm and 
sincere, and he took the opportunity of paying a 
generous tribute to Archie’s merits. 

“TIT told you, Morton, that my young friend 
would do credit to his clan. He has, indeed, well 
proved himself deserving of the esteem and ad- 
miration of his chief; for, possessing originally 
the rough diamonds of intellect, he has been 
himself the untaught and for some time the 
unassisted workman to give them brillianey and 
value.” 

Mr. Morton fully concurred in these senti- 
ments, and his grateful feelings towards Archie, 
for his unwearied efforts in his cause, can be bet- 
ter imagined than described. His young friend 
checked their effusion towards himself with mo- 
dest self-denial; but he poured them out with 
fervour and sincerity in his communication to his 
anxious daughter, which conveyed the news of his 
perfect restoration to all, and more than all, his 
former advantages of position. 

Archie, too, wrote a few lines to Ellen Poynton, 
to be inclosed in her father’s letter, of which we 
subjoin an extract :—‘ Thus you see, dear friend, 
I have been permitted by Providence to realize 
your own playful but truthful simile of ‘ the mouse 
and the lion ;’ and words cannot express my gra- 
titude at such an opportunity having been granted 
me to assist the friend of my early years and the 
father of my adopted sister.” 


The rich tints of autumn were beginning to 
cover the trees, the fields “ stood thick with grain,” 
and waved their golden spirals as if in invitation 
to the reaper’s hand. The glittering sands of 
many a usually qQuict sea-bathing place were 
daily pressed by feet which a few weeks before 
had known no purer scene of exercise than the 
fashionable promenade or the crowded and heated 
ball-room. The London squares looked blank and 
drear, from the long rows of closed and shuttered 
windows, as if mourning for departed gaiety. 
Nightly skirmishes of senatorial eloquence had 
ceased for awhile. The season was over; Parlia- 
ment was prorogued; and the wearied votaries of 
fashion, pleasure, and ambition were thankful to 
recruit their minds and bodies in qnieter and more 
natural scenes. 

“ Now, dear Mary, you shall have your pro- 
mised holiday,” eried Archie one day, on returning 
to his usually late dinner. “ 1 have arranged the 
business of my office, so that for one fortnight my 
personal superintendence can be spared. We will 
be off to-morrow to dear It is more than 
three years since I saw the beautiful spot, from 
whence I date all my succeeding happiness ; and 
I long to show you all the scenes of my early 
adventures.” 

Four days afterwards there was a gathering of 
friends under the roof of the old thatched cottage 
at-——. Mr. Baird and his amiable daughter 
were there, his venerable face glowing with almost 
parental joy at the thoughts of the meeting which 
he was anticipating. In his suspense, he now 
looked from the casement window ; now he strolled 
into the dear old “litter room;” and then leant 








back on one of the high-backed chairs, the very 
picture of happy good old age. James Muir was 
there too, and his cheerful wife, and the little 
chubby Peter, now grown into the pattern of a 
younger brother, who was scrambling about on 
the clean brick floor, or tottering from one play- 
mate to another by the help of the polished seats ; 
and My. Donaldson’s good-humoured face was 
beaming amongst the group like the sun, which 
had ripened and painted the glorious supply of 
fruit and flowers so tastefully arranged on the 
large round table by his good sister ; and the pale 
countenance of Pauline Duval was bright with the 
grateful hope of soon greeting that kind friend 
whose roof had sheltered her since her husband’s 
death ; and old Nanny Ross was bustling about, 
as clean and tidy as ever. 

“They cannot be long now,” was the remark 
made by Mr. Baird for the twentieth time; and 
this time he was right. 

A post-chaise drove up to the ivy-covered porch, 
and, when the servant opened the door, Archie 
Campbell, with a buoyant step and beaming face, 
led his wife into his former humble abode, and 
bade her join him in greeting and welcoming his 
friends. Words cannot do justice to the happy 
scene, doubly enhanced by the recollection of 
Archie's recent success in the cause of friendship, 
consequent upon his exercise of those talents com- 
mitted to his care. 

The venerable protector of our hero’s infaney 
improved the occasion to a pious purpose, and 
pointed out the power and goodness of Him who, 
in this instance of his young friend, had so gra- 
ciously fulfilled his promise to be a “ Father to the 
fatherless ;” and all eyes were moistened, and 
every head was bowed in silent reverence, as the 
old man spoke. 


“ Farewell for a time, my first kind friend,” 
said Archie, shaking the hand of James Muir, on 
his departure the following week. “I hope we 
shall often meet; and I shall never forget that to 
your instruction and advice I owe my present hap- 
piness.” Then smiling, and returning to the broad 
Scottish dialect, so long abandoned, he added :— 
“For wha wad hae thought, Jamie, sae muckle 
gude wud come o’ teaching a puir mountain bairn 
the gran’ use and power 0’ thae twanty-four let- 
ters o’ the alphabet ?” 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA. 
NO. IX.—SUEZ TO CALCUTTA. 
Trr Arabian Gulf, called the “Sea of Edom,” or 
the Red Sea, occupies a deep cavity which receives 
no river. It is filled with sunken rocks, sand 
banks, and small islands, in many parts affording 
but little space for safe and speedy navigation. 
The bottom is covered with a carpet of greenish 
coral; in calm weather the bottom, when it comes 
into view, is not unlike a series of verdant sub- 
marine forests and meadows, and thus even affords 
an agreeable contrast with the glowing uniformity 
of arid and sandy country by which it is encircled. 
On this account it has been called Bahr-Sooph, 
“the Sea of Algw.” The principal chain of 





mountains in Arabia runs nearly parallel with the 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 





Red Sea, increasing in elevation as you proceed 
southward. From the deck of our steamer they 
look magnificent, but the shore is dreary and 
desolate in the extreme. Almost every promontory 
and peak is bedizened with some monkish legend 
or other. Still, these mountains, these shores, 
these waters, were the scenes of God’s mighty 
and marvellous miracles. We passed the place 
of the Exodus, where Moses stretched out his 
hand over the sea, the waters were divided, and 
the sea became dry land. We saw the spot where 
Pharaoh’s host perished, and where the waters 
covered the chariots and horsemen so that not one 
remained. We beheld the place where Miriam 
sang the high praises of Jehovah, because he had 
triumphed gloriously: “ ‘The horse and his rider 
hath he thrown into the sea.” The exact spot 
where this miracle was wrought has been disputed. 
Some think the Israelites traversed only the small 
creek at the northern extremity of the inlet, enter- 
ing the bed of the water where Suez now stands ; 
others think they crossed from a point about 
eighteen miles farther down, Captain Robert 
Moresby, of the Indian navy, who was our much 
respected commander in the “ Ripon” from South- 
ampton, accurately surveyed the whole of the Red 
Sea for the East India Company. He examined 
every part of this coast with the eye of a scholar 
and a Christian, and his view fixes the place of the 
Exodus with much apparent accuracy. Mount 
Sinai and Mount Horeb stand on the promontory 
between the Gulf of Akaba and the Gulf of Suez; 
the hoary summits of these mountains were 
pointed out to me in the distance. One looks 
with sacred awe on such scenes, remembering 
the terrible manifestations of Jchovah’s presence 
and glory, which made Moses “ exceedingly fear 
and quake.” 

Our captain dreaded we should not leave Suez 
without carrying with us infection. When I 
awoke after our first night on the Red Sea, the 
first thing I saw was a young man, one of our 
passengers, lying near me, seized with cholera. 
In twelve hours his lifeless body was committed 
to the deep. Poor youth! he crossed the desert 
in our party; he was at our prayer-meeting at 
Suez; the night before he died was full of bright 
hopes respecting his prospects in India; but, alas! 
in one hour his thoughts perished. He received 
every attention, both medical and clerical, in his 
short severe sickness. His was a malignant case ; 
we feared that in our circumstances, at that season 
of the year, it might spread through the ship; 
and before the young man’s body was laid in the 
Red Sea, the apotheeary who attended him was 
taken alarmingly ill. Others were more or less 
affected. The heat was scorching; the atmo- 


sphere seemed pestilential; breathing became as | 
difficult as if you were in the receiver of an air- | 


pump; mercifully, however, the cholera did not 
spread fatally amongst us ; yet we did feel ourselves 
in imminent peril. 

The navigation of the Red Sea, in some places, 
is intricate and dangerous. By some delay at 
Suez, we approached a rather dangerous part at 
night; this increased the hazard, but every care 
was taken by our vigilant commander. At mid- 
night we were aroused by the sudden cry, “ Port, 
port ; starboard, starboard ; back her, back her.” 





Breakers were ahead; but, through God’s good- 
ness, all was kept right, and ere long we were in 
safer waters. We passed the Straits of Jubal, 
and the island of Shadwan, with its bold high 
coast. We were too far off to see Jeddah, the 
port where the pilgrims disembark when proceed- 
ing to visit Medina and Mecca, the birth-place 
and burial-place of Mahomet. We had a good 
view of the coast of Nubia and Abyssinia; re- 
minding one of Bruce and Park, and their weary 
wanderings in these weary lands. Mocha, the place 
so interesting to the curious in coffee, we could 
not descry. At length we entered the Straits of 
Babelmandeb, called the “‘ Gate of Misfortune,” or 
the “Strait of Shipwrecks,” or the “Key of Death.” 
This is the entrance to the Red Sea from the Indian 
Ocean ; and from the narrowness of the channel, 
and the numerons islands that there abound, the 
passage in bad weather is somewhat dangerous. 
Of the Peak of Babelmandeb is the island of 
Perim to the west, and the coast of Arabia to the 
east. These straits were to us literally the key 
of death. The heat had now reached its maximum. 
We were breathing pestilence and death. The 
oxygen of the air seemed exhausted. Some were 
seized with giddiness and loss of sight; others 
with congestion of the brain, or of the lungs ; we 
were lying gasping on the deck, near the bow of 
our noble ship, if possible to catch the least current 
of air from the motion of our vessel. Had it not 
been for iced water, which our purser kindly 
supplied in our extremity, we could scarcely have 
survived. One passenger, a stout Frenchman, 
who sat opposite to me at table, sunk under his 
sufferings. He was on deck in the morning, and 
died about noon of apoplexy, brought on by the 
heat of that fiery furnace, the Red Sea in Septem- 
ber. Let all who ean, resolutely avoid passing 
throngh such an ordeal... When we reached Aden, 
right glad was I to land. The people there told 
us we were more like a company of invalids re- 
turning from India, than a fresh importation from 
Enrope. 

What a strange place is Aden! It is part of 
Arabia Felix; but here are only mountains of 
scoria, see desolate, comfortless in the extreme. 
This placefis eclebrated, however, from the re- 
motest period, for its commerce, and the excellence 
of its harbour. The Arabian geographers tell us 
it maintained an extensive intercourse with India 
and China from the twelfth to the fourteenth 
centuries. Here the riches of the East were 
aceumulated, on a tract of voleanic rock, destitute 
both of trees and scantily supplied with water. 
Devastated in the wars of the Turks and Portu- 
guese, it lost its commerce and importance. Now 
it is hehl by us, chiefly as a coaling station for our 
Indian steamers. I walked in the evening to the 
fortifications ; they seemed strange and strong. 
The inn we found good, all things considered. 
Our sleeping room was a great hall, with beds 
ranged in rows as in the wards of an hospital. 
The place was too hot, and the people too noisy, 
for me to have much repose; yet it was a relief 
and a change from our sufferings on shipboard. 
Next day we were off for the Indian Ocean. 

What changes and improvements are in progress 
and in prospect on this part of the route to India! 
The distance from the English Channel to Caleutta, 
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by the Cape of Good Hope, is about 13,000 miles. | board, and about six in the morning cast anchor 


It has been proposed to make a maritime canal | in Galle harbour. 
across the Isthmus of Suez, which would shorten | travelled nearly 7000 miles. 


the distance by about 5000 miles. ‘Thus, troops 
might arrive at Bombay from Malta in three 
weeks, at Madras in four, at Calcutta in five. 
Immense difficulties encompass this project; at 
present there is little likelihood of its being at- 
tempted. The electric telegraph, however, ought 
surely, without delay, to connect Britain with 
India. Already much of the work is done. The 
wire stretches from London to Genoa; then on to 
Spezzia; thence it crosses through Sardinia to 
Cagliari ; and while we are writing the communi- 
eation is being extended to Malta. A company 
has been formed to connect this line with Alexan- 
dria. They have got permission to use the tele- 
graphic wire already in operation between Alexan- 
dria and Suez. Their plan is to lay the electric 
cable in the Red Sea from Suez to Aden; then 
lead it along the shore of Arabia to the nearest 
point opposite Bombay; then lay the cable across 
the Arabian Sea, and thus join London with all 
India. All this European talent and capital are 
ready to accomplish, in a very short time, were 
the government prepared to guarantee their 
support. We trust this reasonable request wiil 
not much longer be withheld. What a boon 
would the telegraph to Calcutta be to the throb- 
bing heart of Britain in this the day of her deep 
sorrow! What a blessing to both lands, both 
to rulers and people! It seems to be an im- 
perative national duty to have it completed with 
all speed. 

The day after we left Aden we passed Socotra 
on our right—a beautiful island, formerly held by 
us as a coaling station. It was so unhealthy that 
we had to abandon it, and Aden was chosen in its 
stead. We had here a rough sea, but a fine fair 
wind, and our progress was rapid. ‘This is the 
longest stretch the Indian steamer has to take at 
one time, during the whole voyage from Southamp- 
ton to Calcutta. From Aden to Ceylon generally 
takes about ten days. ‘The distressing, deadly 
heat of the Red Sea was now gone, and the in- 
vigorating sea-breeze made us look quite our- 
selves again. ‘Three days more brought us to the 
Maldive Islands, discovered by Vasco de Gama, 
but never yet fully explored. They are grouped 
into twelve clusters, called Attollens. Between 
these different Attollens, a considerable trade is 
carried on, as each group confines itself chiefly to 
its own branch of industry. . Some are inhabited 
mostly by weavers; others by goldsmiths ; others 
by potters, or mat-makers, or joiners, each trade 
keeping its own group of little islands. Amber- 
gris and coral are collected in abundance on the 
shores ; and traders go from island to island, and 
are sometimes a whole year from home, collecting 
and disposing of their several wares. A large 
fishery of cowries is carried on here. They 
are conveyed to India to supply the money 
market, 

In four days more we were nearing Ceylon. I 
was on deck at one, two, and three in the morn- 
ing, anxiously looking out for the light on Point 
de Galle. The experienced eye of the captain 
caught it long before I could make it out. We 
slackened speed till day-light, got our pilot on 





In about a month we had 
From Alexandria 
to Cairo is 170 miles; from Cairo to Suez 84, 
from Suez to Aden 1330, from Aden to Galle 
2310. 

The scene from the steamer, while lying at 
Galle, was truly lovely. The harbour forms a 
fine amphitheatre. It is skirted with rich vegeta- 
tion and beautiful palms, the waves rolling, swell- 
ing, aud dashing majestically on the rocky shore. 
The town, ramparts, and lighthouse form quite a 
picture. We landed, and spent the day pleasantly 
on shore, visiting the Cinnamon Gardens, and the 
other lions of the place. ‘Towards evening we 
were all on board again. How splendidly the 
evening star shone in the deep blue sky above us, 
casting a shadow on the rippling waters, as if it 
were a lesser moon. When we left Galle, native 
canoes were placed with flaming torches to point 
out the narrow channel; the glare on the waters 
had a singular effect. About eight in the evening 
we commenced our voyage to Bengal. 

The sea was as smooth as a lake. We kept 
near to the east coast of Ceylon. There is no such 
thing as “ spicy breezes” to be perceived at sea, 
wafted from the beautiful cinnamon island. This 
is purely a myth, and arises from a hoax some- 
times played on “ griffs’’ when first sailing in 
these seas. Perfume is put on the side of the 
ship, and the greenhorn is requested to come and 
scent the breeze. In three days we sighted Madras. 
The scene became full of interest as we drew 
nearer the roads. Small hills; gentle undulations 
green and fair; St. Thomas’s Mount, where the 
Apostle lived, it is said, when he brought the 
gospel thither ; handsome buildings coated with 
their fine white cement, which almost looks like 
marble; noble ships lying at anchor; and boats 
innumerable and of all kinds, with a fine sea breeze 
blowing, pleased us all nota little. The mostrsin- 
gular sight was the catamaran boats paddling about 
in all directions. ‘They are merely three pieces of 
wood tied together with cord. On this frail con- 
struction the man sits, goes through the terrific 
surf, and ventures far out to sea in all weathers. 
The weight of the man depresses the raft below 
the water’s edge, so that the poor creature seems 
sitting in the sea. They bring fruit and vege- 
tables for sale; they fish, and sell the result ot 
their toil; they carry letters in their conical and 
comical head-dress, which never gets wet within, 
even though they are upset; in short, they are a 
kind of amphibious creatures, as much at home in 
the water as on the land. We were surrounded 
with them—a strange sight truly. Sharks abound 
here; yet these poor creatures are seldom taken 
away. 

We landed and spent the day in Madras. It 
was quite a scene going and returning through 
the roaring surf; but we escaped without a duck- 
ing, the weather was so fine and the sea so calm. 
About five p.m. we were steaming rapidly on for 
the Sandheads. The weather became very hot, 
but the sea kept like a glassy mirror. Delightful 
it was to rise betimes, watch the break of day, and 
see the orb of heaven clothe the horizon and the 
mighty deep in refulgent splendour. One of our 
cuddy servants, sleeping near the poop windows, 
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on account of the heat, was missed in the morning ; 
he had turned, it was supposed, in his sleep, and 
fallen overboard! On the third morning’ after 
leaving Madras, we had our pilot on board, and 
soon were off “ Low Saugor.” We entered the 
Hooghly with a very strong tide in our favour. 
We passed lort Gloster, Bishop’s College, and 
Garden Reach, and our noble ship, about noon, cast 
anchor at her port, in the “ City of Palaces’”—the 
metropolis of that wonderful country delineated in 
the accompanying map. 


THE SHIPMENT OF SOULS. 
SupposE our shores were visited, as have been 
those of a deeply-injured land, visited every now 
and then by the transporting vessels of a remorse- 
less, resistless enemy, who seized all arrived at a 
certain age, bound them hand and foot, had them 
to their boats, made sail, and were no more seen 
till they came for another cargo of human flesh. 
Our parents, our kindred, our friends, upon whom 
we hang, and in whose bosoms we are established 
by ties too fearfully strong, grow up around us, 
approach the changeful term of years, touch it, 
and are launched off across the ocean, whither no 
eye can follow them, out of all reach of inquiry and 
of affection ; the ears of the enemy being deaf to 
intercession as the ear of death, and their tongue 
mute to explanation as the voice of the grave. 
Thus suppose it to fare with any people, ties grow- 
ing stronger to be the more cruelly rent asunder, 
ourselves at length to be parted from our dear 
homes and dearer children. Thus abused, we re- 
main from year to year in deepest misery about 
our parted friends, in deepest apprehension over 
ourselves, soon to be parted. Now conceive that 
some gallant, krave friend of the race, upon the 
other side of the oft-navigated gulf, taking pity 
upon the poor people beyond, and upon the cala- 
miteus case to which they were brought, and 
moved with a most adventurous spirit of love, 
should steal away by night, cut out a frail pin- 
nace, and navigate the dread expanse, and, after 
unheard-of endurance, set upon our shores the 
only friendly foot that ever came from that quar- 
ter of the compass. 

He makes known whence he came, and upon 
what errand; we crowd down to the beach, he 
shows us tokens of our friends, and convinceth us 
he hath truly come from amongst them—he tells 
us they still live, and die not on the other side the 
sea, but live for evermore—that so soon as they 
arrive, they are mustered, and put to a certain 
proof—that those who stand the proof become the 
freemen, the masters, the rulers of the region, and 
bless the day they were forced out of places in 
which the image of happiness is never seen, into a 
place where its true form and balmy essence never 
forsake them. And, on the other hand, he hides 
not the bad narrative, fhat those who stood not 
the proof were wade thralls of, slaves, basest 
bondsmen, to be tasked and driven without mercy 
and without hope, aye enduring, and aye able to 
endure, aye grieving, and never hopeful of deli- 
verance. 

What, what is that most fearful proof upon 
which hangeth such diversity of fate? Tell us, 
tell us quickly, they would all exclaim, Then he 





opens his mouth, and reveals the mighty truth, 
that there is no chance of delivering them from 
transportation, that there is no chance of altering 
the laws upon the other side; that all he can do 
is to bring’ them intelligence, and put it in their 
power to pass the fiery trial. They all exclaim 
again, What is that terrible trial upon which des- 
tiny hangs? He puts his hand to his bosom, and 
he takes from it a book, and he delivers that book 
to the people, and calls it the Testament to them 
in his blood. And having done so, he drops down 
dead of his fatigue aud endurance upon their 
account. 

Describe to me the agony of gratitude and ad- 
miration and grief in the bosoms of that highly- 
favoured nation. But they have not time to in- 
dulge their deeply-moved feelings. Another fatal 
shipment may be instantly called for; they sit 
down to the far-borne book, to embalm it in their 
memory. They find, to their happiness, that it is 
plain, and level to every capacity; that it hangs 
the fatal test upon neither rank, riches, nor talents, 
but upon qualities which all, by discipline, may 
easily acquire; that it describes in terms most 
joyful the admitted, in terms most doleful the re- 
jected—but opens a passage to all. And finally 
they discover, that he who bore it was no less than 
the King’s only and honoured Son, and that they 
shall meet him upon the other side, where he is 
taking order for their reception. Now is the grief 
of that dark and afflicted people turned into joy— 
their mourning into singing; they are all bustle 
and all activity to get ready ; they study the book, 
they seek the qualifications, they teach it to their 
children, they disperse it far and wide throughout 
the land, and the heart of the land is made glad. 


And in all these songs of gladness they sing of | 


him who came to save them with a great deli- 
verance. 

Such a shipment of souls is going on amongst 
us, and, to make it more frightful, not at stated 
but uncertain seasons—not at one age, but at 
every age. Such a messenger has come—such a 
mystery he has disclosed—such an eternal diver- 
sity of fates he hath taught—such a writing of 
the needful outfit he hath left and spread abroad, 
making the high places of the region patent to 
men of every kindred and every tongue. Hath it 
stirred within us a spirit of inquiry and emotion ? 
Hath it relieved us from a state of agony and sus- 
pense ? Have our ears drunk in the intelligences ? 
Hath our eye conned the far-borne volume? Have 
we been busy providing the needful passport ? 
Are we standing on tip-toe expectation of release ? 
Is his name who bore it dear as the salvation of 
our souls? Is he acknowledged in all our hopes, 
beloved in all our loves, and desired in all our de- 
sires of the glorious things which he brought to 
light? Or do we remain listless and inactive, 
hastening not our preparation; dreaming over 
fancies of our own, or listening to the speculations 
of every man as ignorant as ourselves ; returning 
no thanks to our gallant messenger, and making 
no account of the message he hath brought P 

Seeing we have all to pass through the same 
ocean of death which our Saviour passed, and to 
explore the unknown land beyond it, from which 
he alone returned, it behoves us to apply to him 
for advice upon the best outfit for the journey. 
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He alone doth know, for he alone hath seen. Our 
own fancies are dubious, and may prove as wide 
of the truth when we awaken upon the long day 
of eternity, as our visions upon our pillow do seem 
in the morning. Neither let us be directed by the 
fancies of other men, who see no further beyond 
death than we do. 


strangers. It lies, like a wide dark ocean, spread 
around the little island of life whereon we sojourn. 
A dark impenetrable curtain shrouds us in, of 
which the sight is fearful, and the neighbourhood 
appalling. All men are moving towards this dark 
verge with ceaseless and anxious motion: which 
sometimes approacheth, and shroudeth up multi- 
tudes prematurely in its invisible womb—and all 
trace of them is for ever gone: it flits and shifts 
before us with fearful incertitude, and no man lay- 
ing himself down at night is sure that he will rise 
again in the morning among his friends and in 
his native land. But though it shift awhile, this 
gloomy bourne of our pilgrimage hath an unshift- 
ing limit, behind which it never recedes. And 
soon the extreme angle of that limit is reached by 
all. On they move in endless succession, helpless 
as the sheep to the slaughter; and the moment 
they touch the dark confine, they disappear, and 
all clue of them is lost. You may ery aloud, but 
they hear and answer not; you may give them 
any signal, but they see and return it not. No 
voice cometh from within the curtain, where all 
is silent and unknown. How it fares with them, 
whether they merge at once into another country, 
whether they are out at sea, by what compass and 
map they steer, or whether they are lost in that 
gulf and abyss of being for evermore—no man for 
thousands and thousands of years had the shadow 
of an imagination. It was very mysterious; each 
man as he passed “ shuffled off his mortal coil,” 
left us his slough, but nothing of himself. His 
reason, his feeling, his society, his love, all went 
with him: here with us was left all of him that 
we were wont te see, and touch, and handle. How 
he could exist apart from these, the helps and in- 
struments of beings, was all a phantom and a 
dream. The existence, if existence there was, no 
human faculties could fix a thought upon. His 
spirit, if spirit there were, takes its fate in cold 
nakedness ; but how it dwells, or feels, or suflers, 
or enjoys, when thus divested, was altogether in- 
comprehensible. Why, then, in this midnight 
ignorance, should we apply to any man to guide 
us, or to ourselves? It is vanity. Quit, then, 
with such presumptuous trust, and be not duped 
with their blind directions. 

Only one man, of the myriads who passed the 
darksome veil, returned; he passed into the ob- 
secure, in the obscure he tarried, and, like the rest, 
was given up for lost. But forth he came in the 
greatness. of his strength, having conquered the 
powers beyond. He came not for his own sake, 
but for ours; to give us note and warning of what 
was doing upon the other side, and of what fare 
we were to expect for ever. And he hath laid 
down the simplest rules to guide us to happiness 
and honour, and the amplest warning to keep us 
from degradation and ruin. In the name of reason 
and consistency, then, to whom should we apply 
but unto him who knows so well, and was never 


The land is a new land, to | 
the nature of which you and I and all men are | 





known, in all he said, to deceive—in all he did, to 
injure. ‘To hin, then, let us go for tuition. And 
most surely, he is the kindest, most affectionate, 
most considerate teacher that ever breathed the 
breath of knowledge over helpless ignorance. 
Away, then, with our own conjectures, away with 
the conjectures of other men, who, however wise 
in this life, know nothing of the life within the veil 
which shrouds us in. Up, then, go to the Scrip- 
tures, which he uttered of himself, or by the inspi- 
ration of his Spirit; there let us be stripped of all 
our fancied knowledge of things which we know 
not in the least. Under them let us commence a 
new childhood, a new scholarship for eternity, 
and we shall arrive at length at that manhood of 
strength and knowledge, which will never fall 
away into the dotage or sereness of age, and shall 
survive death, and convey us safe through the 
unknown to the mansion of our heavenly Father, 
which our great Forerunner hath gone to prepare 
for our reception.* 


THE WEST-END. 


Ara late sitting of the French Institute, M. Junod 
remarked on the fact, that in all large towns the 
wealthy part of the population, if not prevented 
by any natural or strategetic obstacle, locates 
itself principally towards the west, leaving the 
eastern part to be occupied by the working classes. 
It is in the west, he observed, that are to be found 
royal residences, and all those dwellings for which 
nothing is required but salubrity and agreeable 
situation. ‘‘ So it isin London, Vienna, St. Peters- 
burg, and Paris, and so it was in the cities of 
ancient times; while it may be observed of the 
latter, that their principal cemeteries were al- 
ways on the east.” Some few exceptions may 
possibly exist, but there can be no doubt of the 
general truth of the statement, and it is confirmed 
by what is in progress in other cities in our own 
island besides London—e. g., Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Liverpool—the extension of which is all to- 
wards the west; at least, comparatively little in 
other directions. 

M. Junod asks how a fact of so general oceur- 
rence is to be accounted for. It is not, as he 
truly says, a matter of chance; and though archi- 
tects and directors of public works have given 
no explanation of it, there is undoubtedly a cause, 
and that cause is entirely physical and connected 
with the pressure of the atmosphere ; for when the 
barometer rises, smoke and noxious emanations 
spread themselves along the surface of the ground. * 
Every one knows, again, that of all the winds from 
any point of the compass, the barometer is most 
raised by the east wind, and is most depressed by 
the west. When the latter blows, it draws down 
with it, on the eastern districts of towns, all the 
deleterious gases and exhalations which it meets 
with in its progress; and, in consequence, the in- 
habitants of these eastern districts are enveloped, 
not with their own proper smoke and nuisances 
only, but receive in addition the whole of those 
of their western neighbours, which the west wind 
brings with it. In an east wind, on the contrary, 





* From the Oration entitled “ Judgment to Come,’’ by the 
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the air is purified; the noxious emanations mount | 
up and are not thrown back on the western parts of 
the town, so that the habitations in the west are sure 
of a pure air, from whatever quarter it may blow; 
and, besides, as the west winds are the most fre- 
quent, these habitations are the first who get the 
air pure as it comes from the country. 

From these facts M. Junod draws the conelu- 
sions—that those who have freedom of choice, 
especially if they be of delicate health, should live 
in the western part of a town; that all works and 
manufactories which send out smoke and delete- 
rious gases should be concentrated in the eastern 
part; and that kitchens and every part of a house 
from which any noxious emanation may come, 
should be placed on the eastern side of it. 

M. Elie de Beaumont, who seems’ to be regarded 
in the Institute as an important authority, sup- 
ported these observations of M. Junod, citing in 
their favour the instances of a great number of 
towns. He mentioned many popular sayings, and 
gave extracts from plays, etc., to show the ten- 
dency which the rich inhabitants of London have 
long had to move towards the west-end of our 
great metropolis; and he added, that though un- 
doubtedly Paris increased in a north-eastern direc- 
tion at the time when the Bastille, the Palace of 
the Tournelles, and the Hotel St. Paul were built, 
that took place under the influence of the terror 
then caused by the incursions of the Normans, 
whose flotillas ascended the Seine from the sea 
to the capital, till their progress was arrested by 
the Pont au Change. Since the reign of Henry 
Iv, he added, the phenomenon has taken its nor- 
mal course, and he is led to think that among the 
explanations of the fact should be included, the 
temperature and hygrometrical state of the air, 
which is generally hotter in a south or south- 
west wind, than in a north or north-east, 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. 
Few of us have any proper conception of the real state of 
our account-current with time and employment. If we 
could see the balance-sheet for the past year only, the 
figures would startle us. 

Minutius Aldus, the first of that celebrated family of 
scholar-printers who published the Aldine editions of the. 
classics at Venice in the sixteenth century, had this signifi- 
cant inscription in Latin over the door of his office: 
“Whoever thou art, Aldus entreats thee again and again, 
if thou hast business with him, to conclude it briefly, and 
hasten thy departure; unless, like Hercules to the weary 
Atlas, thou come to put thy shoulder to the work, Then 
will there ever be sufficient occupation for thee and all 
others who may come.” Those who like this suggestion, 
but would prefer some other inscription over their portal, 
may find one in the language of an illustrious Hebrew 
leader and patriot, who thus replied to an insidious invita- 
tion which was brought to him while he was rebuilding 
the walls of Jerusalem: “I am doing a great work, so 
that I cannot come down: why should the work cease, 
whilst I leave it and come down to you?” Nehemiah 
and Aldus felt the value of time; and who will censure 
them for trying to guard it from dissipation? The success- 
ful adventurers who are weekly returning from California, 
take the best possible care of their bags of gold dust. 
Why should we be improvideut of that which is worth 
more than all the gold that has been or will be brought 





from the shores of the Pacitic?—The Bible in the Family. 


END OF SIXTH VOLUME. 


Poetry. 


——— 


DIRGE FOR THE OLD YEAR, 


To1t, toll for the year 
That is passing away, 

Whose last fleeting moment 
Refuseth to stay. 


Its hours are numbered, 
Its mission is done, 

And it speedeth on quickly, 
In haste to be gone. 


Full many a story 
Its record will bear, 

Of lite, death, and changes, 
Of joy and of care. 


IIow many are with it gone, 
Hearts stout and brave, 

Forms full of life and hope 
Laid in the grave. 


The scythe of the reaper 
Among us hath come, 

And hath cut down the ripe corn, 
And carried it home. 


Like the unspotted lily, 
Tn the freshness of morn, 
Which, ere the night gathers, 
Lies withered and torn ; 


So passed away many 
A beautiful form, 

In peace or in trouble, 
In calm or in storm, 


And the children of God, 
With sin long opprest, 

Their sojourn have ended, 
And gone to their rest. 


New cares and new duties, 
New pleasure, new pain, 

Will come with the flowers 
To us who remain, 


But alike on the brow 
Of the serious and gay, 
Ts graven the signet, 
We're “ passing away.” 


Our work is appointed, 
Our time, tvo, is set ; 

It may be—to-morrow, 
It may be—not yet. 


But each fleeting moment 
Brings nearer the day, 

When the voice of the angel 
Will call us away. 


So let us take heed 
As the hours rush on, 
That we glean fronrthem wisdom 
cre yet they are gone. 


Of health aud of pleasure, 
Of goodness uutold, 

May the new year have treasures 
Far more than the old, 


Then toll for the old year, 
And mourn for it too, 

But send forth brave spirits 
‘Vo welcomo the new. 














